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Philip Blondel was universally allowed to be the 
best fellow in the class. He was one of those rare 
characters whose virtues are so transparent that 
they cast no shadow on those behind. He excited 
no envy—no, not a breath; and when he stood up 
in his modest way. and made a brilliant recitation, 
there was no coughing, or exchanging of contempt- 
uous looks, as there would sometimes be when a fine 
scholar read well. Every eye rested on his bright red 
lips, for he was handsome as a girl—and a good na- 
tured smile passed round the division when the tutor, 
with an unusual emphasis on the adverb, stopped him 
with,“ Very well, Blondel! very well!” 

I said he was handsome. Do not understand me 
that he was effeminate. If you had seen the strong, 
decided outline of the lower part of his face, the 
slight, but nervous curl of his under lip, the mascu- 
line, but not too great prominence of his cheek bone, 
aud, above all, the large, calm, collected eye, that 
looked asifit could think, you would have felt your- 
self in the presence of a man. 

Blondel was a popular fellow, but he had not at ali 
the character which one who knows college life would 
infer from the expression. In nine cases out of ten 
a popular man is made up of negative qualities. He 
must be no scholar—for this would excite envy; not 
talented—for even his idleness would outshine indus- 
try; not economical—for then he must refuse his 
wardrobe and his purse to the extravagant;‘not sensi- 
tive—for he must stand quizzery; not chivalrous—for 
then he must take sides with the weak; not conscien- 
t:ous—for then he must discountenance the abandon- 
ed; not careful of his reputation or his habits, or 
choice of his company—for then he must avoid half 
his class, and keep only terms of courtesy with the 
remainder. Blondel’s was a just popularity, and there 
is now and then a rare instance of it, where the char- 
acter is so crowded with virtues that there is no mark 
for hatred, and wheresuperiority is borne so unassum- 
ingly, that, while you remember it, you forget that 
you are inferior. 

Philip was popular in society; but there the scale 
is different. It arose, in that case, from his peculiar 
talents, which enabled him to make every one appear 
to the best advantage; just as the adroit player at bat- 


tledore makes even an unskilful opponent play well. | 


Conversation was, to him, like unsealing a fountain; 
it was perfectly natural and spontaneous; and the 
thoughts sprung in his well-ordered mind, with a har- 
mony and proportion which every one felt, though no 
one stopped to ask why it was that he never was so 
cheated cf time as when talking with Philip Blon- 
del. His mind:had that power of delicate and subtle 
association which is the great secret of conversation- 
al superiority. His general knowledge gave this nat- 
ural talent play; and inremembering the conversation 
you had had with him, you wondered that you should 


have appeared so well yourself, and glided so easily 
from one subject to another. 


In the course of our senior year, Philip left us sud- 
denly, and we Jearned to our surprise, that he had ta- 
ken the place of tutor to a family ina retired village of 


New-England. He had never been extravagant in 
expenditure, but we knew, by many generous tokens 
that his allowance was one of the most liberal in col- 
lege, and he was the last person for whom we had an- 
ticipated such a necessity. We knew nothing of his 
circumstances, as he came from a part of the country 
with which none of us were acquainted. There was 
however, an indifference to mute circumstances, and 
an elegance inthe arrangement of his room which the 
habits of narrow economy never produce. I do not 
mean that poverty influences materially the gener- 
ous feelings; I speak only of that refined disinterest- 
edness in the trifles of every-day intercourse among 
young men, which, in single instances, amount to 
nothing, but which adds far more than some impor- 
tant virtues to the comfort and happiness of society. 
It is not a virtue, for it is the spontaneous offspring 
of luxury;but, insignificant as it is, it is the great dis- 
tinction between good breeding and vulgarity, and 
has more to do with pleasantness of a companion than 
traits which stand higher in the calender of virtues. 

We were sure from Blondel’s whole bearing that 
his early education had been liberal, and even Juxur- 
ious; and as the change in his situation, was probably 
owing to a reverse, of fortune, an uncommon sympa- 
thy was fe't for hua throughovut-college, and-every 
one was lamenting that one, whose feelings were so 
high-toned and sensitive, should be obliged to suffer 
the mortifications ofan inferior capacity. ——— 

Thesun was setting gloriously over the Housatonic 
as Philip stopped at the gate of Mr. Blair, the gen- 
tleman to whom his his letter was directed. A rich 
mellow light poured up the broad avenue of elms, and 
the windows at its extremity looked set with panes of 
gold. It was just after a shower, andthe wet leaves 
were glittering and shaking off their drops; and'the 
mingled fragrance which every growing thing sends 
up after a rain,seemed as if it would intoxicate the 
senses. Philip thought he had never seen so beauti- 
ful an evening. He walked slowly on, with his eyes 
fixed upon a crimson cloud which hung just above the 
horizon, forgetting entirely the unpleasant feelings 
with which he had all day anticipated this very mo- 
ment. 

“Beautiful!” he exclaimed, ashe stopped, with one 
foot on the step of the portico, to watch a deep pur- 
ple tint that was just stealing over the cloud. 

“You may well say that, Mr. Blondel,” said a voice 
like the tone ofa rich instrument. 

A lady of small and exquisitely proportioned figure 
stepped out from behind one of the pillars, and offered 
him her hand, with a face expressive of mingled plea- 
sure and astonishment. et 

‘lam happy to see you,” she continued, as Phil- 
ip stood like a statue, gazing at her in perfect silence, 
I confess my surprise.” 

A blush ofthe deepest crimson passed over his 
face as he handed her the open letter, introducing 
him as the expected tutor. 

*‘How is this, M. Blondel?” said she, in a tone of 
real concern; “have you been so unfortunate?” 

“Do not ask me for an explanation now,” said Phil- 
ip with a strong effort at composure; “leave me and 
treat me as a stranger when we meet.” 

She was about to reply, when a step was heard in 
the hall and he rung the bell violently as she disap- 
peared round the corner of the colonade. 


the lady now introduced to the reader. She was 
then just passing from the girl to the woman, and 
was enough of either to have crazed Zenocrates. 
Her person was small; and her face—I can’t describe 
it. A painter would not make a tolerable picture of 
it—but if she smiled on yon, you were undone. It 
was not often thatshe smiled upon any body, for she 
was the most bewitchingly proud creature under 
heaven; and though she laughed constantly her mirth 
was for her own precious amusement, aud it was 
quite gracious enough to her admirers that they were 
permitted to hear it—delicious music that it was; and 
as for giving a reason for any thing she chose to do, 
it was a condescension she never dreamed of. And 
then her pride——that beautiful pride—which, resist it 
as you would, made you feel that her own sweet hap- 
piness was the most important thing under heaven; 
and her dignity, which you would never forget if it 
was put on for your illumination, and which asscia- 
ted your idea of that quality for ever after with min- 
iature proportions and a pouting lip; and her motion, 
for which you would swear she had invisible wings; 
and her tone of all compass, from the readiest mur- 
mur of affection, to the carol of her bewildering laugh 
expressing equally the subtlest shade of thought 
and the keenest reach of penetration—ail these, and 
a world more that is prouder and, lovelier, if you will 
take a lover’s word for it, was expressed in these two 
sweet words, Alice Blair. Aa 

I would not for the world say, that when Philip 
Blondel was introduced to the lady we have now at- 
tempted to describe, she fell in love with him. l 
would not, if I dared, utter such treason against the 
icicle on “‘Dian’s temple;” but I will say, and you 
may draw your own conclusions, lady—that when 
that gentleman had talked to her, in his deepest tone, 
for one brief half hour, they were as well acquainted 
as if she had pulled his ears and kept her books in 
his satchel from her cradle up; and when the rose fell 
from her bosom, for which a hundred authentic dan- 
dies, then present, would have pawned their copy of 
Neckclothiana, she suffered him to put it in his bo- 
som unreproached—a condescension, which, to those 
who were not eye-witnesses, was perfectly incredi- 
ble. 

“ Alice, my dear,” said Mr. Blair‘ as Philip entered 
the room the evening of his arrival, “this is Mr. Blon- 
del—the gentleman who is to be your tutor. Mr. 
Blondel, my a ee future pupil, sir.’ 

Philip bowed low. 

“Mr. Skefton, let me make you acquainted with 
Mr. Blondel.” 

The gentleman thus introduced was a priggish, 
city-bred looking man, of about thirty. He nodded 
carelessly to Philip, without looking at him, and re- 
sumed his amusement of tormenting a small spaniel 
| who was jumping at his fingers. 
| Mr. Blair made several ineffectual attempts to en- 
gage the tutor in conversation with his daughter, till, 
weary and exhausted of his topics, he said something 
of the lateness of the hour, and, whispering a word 
or two of gentle reproof in her ear for her want of 
sociability, received her kiss, and she retired. 

“My daughter is young, sit,” said he to Philip, as 
he set down the candle in his room; “but I trust you 


will find her a docile pupil. This reserve will wear 


off upon acquaintance.” 
The summer before, Blondel had met at the springs he 


The order of duties was the next day settled, and 
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tutor and pupil were soon deep in Tasso and philoso- 


phy. 

Mr. Blair was a well-bred man, of no particular 
character; one of whom you could say any thing with- 
out fear of contradiction. He wasstruck, at the first 
interview, with Philip’s superiority and gentlemanly 
address, and being a manof literary habits, he found 
the pleasure of his society growing daily. His con- 
fidence increased as he discovered the sincerity and 
candour of his mind, and, with an eye tothe intel- 
lectual improvement of his daughter—whose natural 
shyness, under the singular circumstances of Philip’s 


_ introduction to the house, he mistook for dislike—he 


= their intercourse a tacit encouragement, and 
requently remonstrated with her upon her unrea- 
sonable aversion. 

It is not to be supposed but that a tete-a-tete peru- 
sal of an Italian poet would now and then render this 
aversion less manifest; and certain it was that some 
passages were read in an under tone, and with a 


heightened colour, which he ‘of the word and pen” 
woulc have taken as a high compliment—making no 
account of sympathies. 

Conversation, too, in that language of beautiful 
diminutives and sweet adjectives of endearment— 
the indispensable pronoun coming in so musically, 
but with such a dangerous tenderriess, and the long, 
liquid superlatives, which before you are aware, by 
their very melody, beguile you into expressious which 
in English, the same ear might never listen to, and 
the same lip would die sooner than repeat—no, no— 
I would not swear, when the twilight blurred the 
text of the ‘“‘eagle hearted bard”—I would not swear 
— mental reservation, to the aversion we spoke 
of: 

And then the lesson in philosophy—dangerous, de- 
licious philosophy!—with its chapters upon the “Sim- 
ple Affections,” and ‘‘Immediate Emotions;” the deli- 
cate nature of its only evidence, and its appeal to the 
disciple’s heart for the truth of its principles!—take 
a young man’s word for it, old gentleman, there are 
no two things to be avoided for your sweet girls like 
poetry and philosophy. Never trust a tutor to teach 
them; itis like translating them into a new world, 
and leaving them‘alone with its Adam; for poetry 
will make itself a world, and who so likely to be its 
angel as he who taught them the spell of its creation? 
And philosophy—what one is there of the feverish 
themes which burn like a coal on the lips of woman, 
which may not be called philosophy? Is it love? — 
There is a whole chapter upon it. Social affections? 


’ Chapter after chapter—written too, if Brown is the 


text-book, in very poetry; and more like the twilight 
dreams of Alciphron in the garden of Epicurus, than 
a cold and indifferent philosophy. They may reason 
upon stars if they will—talk of ascending existences, 
and the mystery of immortal intimations—they may 
grow subtle upon perception and idealism—but I tell 
you thereis not a principle of them all which does not 
appeal to sympathies--and there—you can go on 
without me. 

There is a feeling of confidence in one who has 
opened fountains of thoughts to us; and gratitude, 
the very element of love, springs strongly up towards 
one, by whom our intellectual nature is refined and 
elevated. The position, too, is one which shows 
each to the best advantage; and the mutual impres- 
sion is one of mind, not manner or person, though 
both may affect it. And then the minute circum- 
stances—the dark hair falling by accident over the 
page on which your finger is resting; the common 
seat; the united attention; the exchange of near 
looks and civilities necessarily familiar; the difficul- 
ties, excitements, triumphs! If J had a daughter— 
alas! I have none—would I trust any man in sucha 
relation—any man, Caliban even, to teach her fever- 
ish poetry and unlock the secrets of her heart with a 
key of philosophy? No! 

Mr. Augustus Skefton was a cousin, of indefinite 
removal, to Mr. Blair. He was a man of large for- 
tune, who had come to the conclusion—the most sen- 
sible one of his whole life—that the world was a ver 
indifferent lover, and that he must look about him for 
a better. He had always known Alice Blair, but he 
never imagined, till she went into society, and the 
discovery was made for him by the world, that she 


was any thing but an unfortunate female, whose face 
and figure threw her beyond matrimonial probability; 
and, as he shrewdly suspected, from the hollowness 
within, and his negative currency in the world, that 
he was a cypher, he never dreamed that his value 
could be increased by one who cut so small a figure. 
Of course he had no thought of marrying her. She 
came to town, however, and, with what he consider- 
ed a heroic peril of his ton, he had consented to ac- 
company her at her debut in a fashionable circle.— 
To his profound astonishment, he saw that he had 
introduced a star of the first magnitude, and, for the 
first time ina vegetation of thirty years, Mr. Augus- 
tus Skefton found himself of consequence. He made 
an incontinent resolution on the spot, to permit her 
to love him—a consequence of his present condescen- 
sion, which he had previously anticipated with no less 
indifference than certainty. 

The unconscious Alice saw nothing in his manner 
more than a proper appreciation ot herself, and a de- 
sire to be agreeable, and when he drove up to her 
father’s door in his splendid barouche the following 
spring, and announced graciously his intention of 
drawing upon their hospitality for the summer months 
she received him with a cordiality which he attribut- 
ed to an ill disguised tenderness, and which he re- 
warded by giving her two fingers more to shake than 
was warranted by strict Brummelism. 

Mr Blair knew more of the “symptoms,” and less 
of Mr. Sefton than his daughter. He knew that no 
common motive influenced his visit, and knowing 
him to be a man of good moral character, and believ- 
ing him to be, in every other respect, a suitable 
match, he had no objection to let things take their 
course, and accordingly treated Mr. Sefton witha 
sincere hospitaility, which that gentleman placed to 
the same account with his daughter’s cordial wel- 
come. 

With these favourable indications, the town-cousin 
felt himself perfectly secure; and, without troubling 
himself with what he deemed unnecessary attentions 
to Miss Alice, he fished and rode, and- amused his 
fancy with the sensation he should make with his 
young bride at the autumn parties, with a most en- 
viable unconcern. As to any fearsofa tetor who had 
no property in the stocks, and never had beema man- 
ager of the Bachelors’ Ball—if the idea ever entered 
his head, the evident indifference of the lady banish- 
ed it in a moment. 

A large party of ladies and gentlemen, in riding- 
dresses, stood under the portico of Mr. Blair’s house 
one August morning. Vehicles of all descriptions 
were drawn up before the door. 

“Mr. Skefton, will you drive Alice?” said Mr. Blair, 
as he appeared drawing on his gloves; “perhaps, too, 
youcan make room for Mr. Blondel. Mr. Blondel, 
Mr, Skefton wishes the pleasure of driving you.— 
Allons! gentlemen. Charming day! The sooner 
we get to the lake, now, the better. All in? Mr. 
Sefton, you lead—drive on, sir,” And away went 
Mr. Sefton’s beautiful bays with a rapidity which 
made even Philip, philosopher as he was, wish him- 
selfany thing but a tutor. 

A sailing party upon a small lake in theneighbour- 
hood had been proposed the day before, and a gener- 
al invitation had been given to the families in the vi- 
cinity. About thirty ladies and gentlemen had as- 
sembled, accordingly, at Mr. Blair’s. The day was 
of a fine autumnal transparency, and every thing 
promised enjoyment. 

Mr. Skefton wasin his glory. He was proud of his) 
horses, and, to do him justice, a most beautiful whip. 
It was the very atmosphere, too, for the only conver- 
sation he ever attempted. His fashionable slang 
sounded better upon the box, and, between the neces- 
sity of talking to his horses and his fluency in the es- 
tablished nonsense of a party of mere animal enjoy- 
he contrived to be lively, and even agreea- 

e. 

The exhilerating air and the exciting motion had 
their effect upon Alice, and she rattled on inthe gay- 


y || est spirits in reply to him. Mr. Augustus had never 


beenso happy. His attentions grew profuse and 
pointed, and his language assumed a more confident 
and elevatedtone. He condescended to play the lov- 


| er, and Philip’s ordinary contempt changed into some-| 


hing very like jealousy. Mr. Skefton thought he 
had done quite enough in giving the tutora seat, and 
talking to him was an excess of politeness which did 
not once occur to him. Alice did not speak to him, 
because it is impossible to trifle with the heart in 
one’s mouth, and he sat with his arms folded, sway- 
ing to the motion of the luxurious springs in moody 
silence. 

The boat lay sleeping on the water, as they drove 
into the shade of a large tree near the landing, and a 
pene exclamation of pleasure broke from every lip 

ut Philip’s. 

Mr. Skefton took the helm, and seated Alice be- 
side him; and the tutor, with what seemed a proper 
modesty in the eyes of the company, sat alone in the 
shade of the foresail, watching the curling of the rip- 
ple as the boat leaned away before the wind, and shot 
out towards the middle of the lake. There was just 
breeze enough to fill the sails and flutter the many- 
coloured ribbands with which the boat had been dec- 
orated, and when Alice was called upon for a song, 
her voice floated away over the lake, as if the wind 
had found utterance, and was touching the waiers to 
music. 

They were now under considerable way, and Mr. 
Blair proposed that they should steer for a near is- 
land, which, sheltered from the wind by a high hill 
upon the shore, lay like a fantastic cloud on the bo- 
som of the lake—its trees and rocks all hanging be- 
low as distinctly pencilled asthe reality. In a few 
minutes the boat slid alongside its fringed edges, and 
all leaping on shore, were soon lost to sight among 
its deep shadows. 

‘*Miss Blair! Miss Blair!” shouted Mr. Skefton, as 
he left the boat with a petit-maitre care for the intég- 
rity of his Day and Martin. Mr. Blair, however, in 
compassion to the tutor, whose silence and abstac- 
tion from the rest of the party he attributed to mod- 
esty and neglect, had insisted upon Alice’staking his 
arm, and they were now walking leisurely along a 
green path, which led round the island in a direction 
ag from that which the rest of the party had 
taken. 

“And so you won't tell me,” said she, “what has 
come over you, and why you look as grave and sen- 
sible as a dictionary, when, by general consent, even 
mine, ‘motley’s the only wear.’ ”’ 

‘‘Am I so grave, Miss Blair?” 

***Are you so grave, Miss Blair?? One would 
think I had not got my lesson to-day. Pray, sir, has 
the black ox trod on your toe since we parted?’ 

Philip tried to laugh, but he did not succeed. He 
bit his lip and was silent. | 
am under orders to entertain you, Mr. Blondel, 
and, if my poor brain can be made to gird this fairy 
isle, I shall certainly be obedient. So [ begin with 
playing the leech. What ails you, sir?” 

“Miss Blair!”—he was going to remonstrate. 
**sMiss Blair!’ Now, pity [’m a quack! for whip 
me if I know whether Miss Blair is a fever or an 
ague. How did you catch it, sir?” ; 
‘Really, Miss Blair—” 

“Nay, I see you don’t like my doctoring. I give 
over. And now I'll be sensible. It’s a fine day, Mr. 
Blondel.” 
“Very.” 

‘A pleasant lane this to walk in—if one’s compa- 
ny were agreeable.” 

‘‘Does Mr. Skefton stay long?” asked Philip, ab- 
ruptly. 

“No one knows.” 

“Indeed! are you so ignorant?” 

“And why does your wisdom ask that question?” 
“[ beg pardon; but I thought there seemed to be 
quite an understanding between you this morning.” 
Alice stopped. She was going to speak angrily; 
but there was an expression in his eye of serious un- 
easiness which checked her. She resumed his arm. 
“You are incomprehensible to-day, Philip, and so 
much graver than usual, that I fear something has 
befallen you. You have heard bad news, perhaps, 
agd my levity has wounded you.” 

“T have had no letters,” said Philip, coolly, striving 
with his rising tenderness. 

‘*No? well, then, what ails you?” 


“Oh! nothing—nothing. Don’t trouble yourself 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
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about me, Miss Blair! It’s not worth while to check 
your gay spirits for me.” 

“It is not, indeed? I begin to agree with you, Mr. 
Blondel. It is not worth while to check my gay spi- 
rits for you. I hear some one coming. I excuse 
you, sir.” 

“Willingly, no doubt,” said Philip, pointing signifi- 
cantly to Mr. Skefton, who appeared toiling towards 
them through a tangle of briars at a little distance. 

Alice stood looking after him a moment, and then 
darting off rapidly in another direction, was soon out 
of sight and hearing. 

All were again embarked, and they were sailing 
merrily before the wind: Mr. Skefton’s gaiety was 
unabated, and Alice astonished every one with her 
extravagant spirits. 

“You had better tack and make for home,” said 
Mr. Blair, asthe sails began to slacken. ‘Alice, my 
dear, assist Mr. Skefton in passing the boom.” 

She sprang lightly upon the seat, and had just pass- 
ed the sail over her head when the wind struck it, and 
she was overboard in an instant. Philip made a des- 
perate leap astern from the forward deck, but she had 
kept her hold upon the boom, and before he rose to 
the surface, Mr. Skefton had coolly drawn it in, and 
lifted her into the boat. ; 

Philip came up at a little distance, and, shaking the 
water from his thick hair, stared wildly about him. 

‘Ah! you may swim up, young man!” said Mr. 
Skefton, ‘‘I have rescued Miss Blair.” 

With a few vigorous strokes, made like the bounds 
of a lion, he laid his hand on the stern. 

“You'd better swim round to the other end of the 
boat,” said the cit, pushing Philip’s forehead with his 
fore-finger, and pulling away the skirt of his coat;— 
‘you are too wet to come in here.” 

“Rise, sir!” cried Alice, in a tone of mingled con- 
tempt and authority, as she leaped like a greyhound 


over him, and offered her hand to Philip; “rise, and 


assist him, sir!” 

Mr. Skefton started as if he had been struck with 
lightning, and, plunging his arms up to the elbows in 
water, dragged him into the boat. 

‘*«Good e’eu to you, sir knight!” said Miss Blair,— 
galloping up on her beautiful gray, in a romantic bri- 
dle-path of the woods. She sprang lightly from the 
saddle as she spoke, and, tossing the reins on her 
horse’s neck, Clapped her hands three times. The 
spirited animal, throwing up her head with a neigh 
of delight, sprang away home through the wood like 
a startled fawn. 

you won’t offer your arm to an errant damsel!” 

Philip offered it instantly. 

“Thank you!—TI looked for you in vain in the libra- 
ry, and, supposing you had walked out, 1 jumped up- 
on Kate, whom you have petted till she watches all 
your motions, and with a loose reinshe has brought 
me to you. Have] broken your dream?” 

“Yes, raost agreeably.” 

“Thank you again! Heighho! I want to say a 
thousand things to you. When do you leave us?” 

“Ina fewdays.” 

“So soon?” 

**My term has expired.” 

*«But are you going to play tutor forever?” 

“T should be almost willing, if I could select my 
pupils.” 

They walked on for some time in silence. 

“Mr. Blondel—Philip, I mean,” said Alice, “I have 
re thanked you for your generous exertions yester- 

a 

“Don’t speak of them, Miss Blair.” 

“Miss Blair!” repeated she, looking at him re- 
proachfully. 

“Alice, dear Alice,” said Philip, correcting him- 
self earnestly; and again he‘was silent. 

“J have played a strange part,” he said at last,-- 
‘‘perhaps a dishonorable one, in intruding myself be- 
neath your father's roof.” 

““Was it not necessity, then?” asked his companion 
eagerly. 

no, no—tI shame to say it—no. Ilcved you, 
Alice—” 

He stopped, for she put her hand to her side, and 
breathed painfully. A brook was riptling away 
through the sere leaves near them, and he seated her 


upona fallen tree, and supporting her on his arm, 
bathed her temples. 

‘Excuse me for proceeding,” he continued, ‘‘when, 
perhaps you are too ill to listen; but I leave you soon, 
andI may never have another opportunity’ to say 
what I must say if I would live.” 

: He paused and collected himself with a strong ef- 
ort. 

“T endeavoured, when we parted, to forget you. I 
was but a boy, yet 1 appreciated you too justly to 
suppose that J, even if I could win you, was capable 
of making you happy.” 

He felt his hand pressed almost imperceptibly. 

“It was vain, however, utterly vain! I could as 
soon die as forget even a word you had spoken. By- 
and-by a class-mate told me that he was coming tobe 
your family tutor, and | bought the privilege—and 
came!” 

“Dear, dear Philip!” murmured the sweet girl, 
dropping her head upon his bosom. 

“Heaven bless you for that word!” said the lover, 
and he leaned over her, and pressed his lips, for the 
first time, in an impassioned kiss upon her forehead. 

“T am glad you.have come, Alice,” said Mr. Blair, 
ashis daughter walked into the library the next 
morning, so earnestly engaged in pulling a rose to 


about sending for you.—Sit down.—I wish to speak 
to you upon an important—blushes, ha! You antici- 
pate me? Well, I sce how itis; he has been. to me 
to ask my permission, and I told him—but no matter 
—TI see it’s needless to ask you if you have any ob- 
jection.” 

Alice threw her arms about his neck, and kissed 
him affectionately. 

“Well, well, don’t smother me. I was going to 
tell you. He wants to be married on Monday, and 
to-day is Saturday, and you must be published, you 
know. Sotake my pen—this confounded rheuma- 
tism in my fingers!—take my pen and write both your 
names, and send them to the minister. 


her own name and Philip Biondel’s in the common 
formula, and handed it to her father, who folded it 
without reading, and gave it to the servant. 

The father was silent for a few minutes after the 
door closed. 

“This is rather sudden, my dear child,” said he, as 
a tear forced itself into his eye, and he turned over 
his papers hastily to conceal his emotion; “it is rather 
sudden, I say—but he is as able to take care of you 
now as he ever will be; and if I must part from you, 
why, [ can bear it now better than if I were to think 
of it longer. God bless you, my child—God bless 
you!” and he covered his eyes with his hand, and 
motioned for her to leave him. 

Alice kept her room till the morning of the wed- 
ding; and Mr. Blair and his proposed son-in-law were 
too busy in making settlements to have the time even 
for church between Saturday and Monday. 

They were to meet in the library previousto goin 
below. _ It was not quite the hour, and Philip was 
there alone. He stood ina recess witthis arms fold- 
ed on his breast, his lips and cheeks perfectly colour- 
less, his eyes bloodshot, but calm, and his limbs mo- 
tionless as marble. | 

“I congratulate you, sir,” said the minister, Mr. 
Williams entering and approaching him with a cor- 
dial smile. He didnot hear him. | 

“TI congratulate you, sir,” repeated the minister. 

“Philip started and looked at hima moment. Com- 
prehending him at last, “You have mistaken the per- 
son, sir,” said he, and he motioned him off impatient- 
ly. 
‘ The good man gazed at him with astonishment. 
“This is Mr. Philip Blondel, unless I mistake.” 
‘Mr. Augustus Skefton, the gentleman whom you 
are to marry, will be here presently, sir,” said Philip, 
pausing after every word, and turning again from 
him. | 

The minister took a paper from his pocket, and 
gave it to him. Jt was the publishment of Philip 
Blondel and Alice Blair, written in that lady's own 
hand. Philip staggered and leaned against the wall. 
At that moment the door opened. 


“Permit me to express my happiness,” began Mr. 


pieces, that she could not raise hereyes ‘I wasjust}jpl 


Alice sat down, and with a trembling hand wrote|), 


Skefton, stopping the bride at the door, and offering 
his arm to enter. 
Alice looked surprised, bowed slightly, and was 
passing on. 
“My daughter,” exclaimed Mr. Blair, ina tone of 
astonishment. She stopped, and he approached and 
whispered in her ear. Alice started and looked. sur- 
prised. Mr. Skefton came up and attempted to take — 
her hand, but she withdrew it with an offended air, P 
and looked timidly at Philip. He was at her side in 
an instant. As she took his arm the colour rushed 
into his face, and he clenched something into his right 
hand firmly. Mr. Skefton twirled his white gloves 
and looked puzzled. 
Blondel!—Alice,” said the father, in a tone 
of remonstrance, at the same time making an attempt 
to take his daughter from Philip. 
‘“‘Leave the lady, sir,” said Mr. Skefton; but he 
met Philip’s eye, and checked the step he was about 
to take towards him. 5 
‘‘Gentlemen!—Mr. Williams!” said the father, in 
an agitated voice, ‘‘will you leave us one moment?— 
My daughter, stay with me.*’ 
They left the room. Philip paced the hall with a 
firm step, and an expression in his eye from which 
Mr. Skefton recoiled involuntarily, as he passed the 
ace where he stood. Notaword was spoken by 
either until Mr. Blair made his appearance. 
“Mr. Skefton,” said he, addressing that gentleman 
with a formal bow, “‘it pains me to inform you that a 
we have been labouring under an unaccountable mis- M 
take. My daughter“ has supposed herself engaged 
to Mr. Blondel, whois a gentieman of fortune and HH 
family—” 
“Hem! indeed! hem!” said Mr. Skefton, walking . 


towards the door. 
His barouche stood ready to bear off his bride to 2 
the city. Heseized his hat, and, without another i ee 
word, walked out of the house. 
“Give your honor joy!” said the coachman, looking a 
back for the bride. ae 
‘‘Go to the devil with your joy!” said his master, i 
leaping into the barouche, and pulling down the cur- \ 
tain. ‘Drive on!” he shouted in a voice almost choked 
With passion. ‘| 
The astonished coachman gave the horses the reins. ie 
The moment they started, a swivel, which was plac- 
ed on a neighbouring hill, was fired, the bells began 
to ring, and at every turn he met the neighbours in 
carriages and on foot, coming to pay their compli- 
ments. As he drove through the village, the shoe- 
maker, and the grocer, and the tailor, came out and 
bowed—the children ran up and tossed in flowers,— 
and, as he passed the church, a troop of young men 
sallied out.'on horseback, and accompanied him a 
mile or two on his way, with every demonstration of 


joy. 

J shall never forget the evening when the presi- 4 
dent rapped on the desk, after prayers, and requesting 
us to be seated, read, while a smile struggled for ex- 4 


pression on his benevoelent face, the expulsion of 
Philip Blondel, for having committed, contrary to the } 
express law of the institution—matrimony. | 
PROMISES. 
The facility of making promises, and the difficulty | 
of performing them, are almost similar. It is a folly i 
to ruin ourselves by promises, and it is a meanness to 
enrich ourselves by avoiding the performance. An 
old proverb says—‘‘Promises are females, and the 
performance of them males, since we see more of the 
first than of the last.” It is generally observed that 
those who are the most ready to promise, are gener- 
ally those who are the least in condition to fulfil their 
promises. It is a very great imprudence to make 
promises in order to gain friends for a little time, and 
afterwards to make them our enemies by thinking no 
more of what we said. Itseems to me, that it is 
infinitely better to oblige without promising, than to 
bemean ourselves by promising without effect. The 
fool makes engagements with all the world without 
the least discrimination; but the wise manobliges on- 
ly those who deserve it. The man who readily of- 
fers his purse to another, who he knows wil] not ac- 
cept of it, will not, when asked, lend any man a half- 


| 


penny. Indeed, we hold great promises in $0 little 
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esteem, that the instant they are made us, we would 
very willingly give them up for the least reality 


THE CABINET. 


{For the Philadelphia Album. } 


A BROTHER’S LOVE. 


There is something transcendently virtuous in the affection 
of a high-hearted brother towards his gentle and amiable sis- 
ter. Hecan feel unbounded admiration for her beauty—he can 
appreciate and applaud the kindness which she bestows on him- 
self—he can press her bright lips and her fair forehead, and 
still feel that she is unpolluted—he can watch the blush steal 
over her features with pleasure when he tells her of her inno- 
cent follies,and he can clasp her te his bosom in consolation 
when the tears gush from her overloaded heart. With woman 
there is a feeling of pride mingled with the regard which she 
has for her brother. She looks upon him as one fitted to brave 
the tempests of the world, as one to whose arm of protection 
she can fly for shelter when she is stricken by sorrow, wronged 
or oppressed, as one whose honor is connected with her own, 
and who durst not. see her insulted with impunity. He is to 
her as the oak is to the vine, and though she may fear all oth- 
ers of mankind, she is secure and confident in the love and 
countenance of her brother. Nothing affords man such satis- 
faction, and nothing entwines a sister so affectionately among 
his sympathies and his interests, as a profound reliance upon 
her virtue, and a strong conviction of her diffidence and deli- 
cacy. As these two latter qualities are far the most delicious 

ualities of a beautiful female, so are they the strongest spells 
for enticing away the affections of the other sex. A female 
without delicacy isa woman without principle; and as an in- 
nate and shrinking perception of virtue is the true characteris- 
tic of apure hearted creature, so is it the most infallible bond of 
unison between hearts that truly beat in response to each oth- 
er. There is more tenderness in the disposition of woman 
than man: but the affection of a brother is full of the purest 
and most generous impulses; it cannot be quenched by aught 
but indelicacy and unworthiness, and it will outlive athousand 
selfish and sordid attachments. Byron, in his tragedy of Cain, 
has beautifully exemplified the sincerity of a brother’s regard 
for his sister. Some of the sentiments which he places in the 
mouth of the first murderer, whilst addressing Adah, the part- 
ner of his earliest joys, are full of delicate, yet passionate af- 
fection. Cain’s affection for his children is there also admira- 
bly delineated. When conversing with his youthful bride on 
the sorrows of man’s fallen condition, how eloquently he breaks 
out-— 
“My little Enoch! and his lisping sister! 

Could I but dream them happy! I would half 
Forget—” 
his own unfathomable fate. Mrs. Hemans hasalso some noble 
passages on this subject, as has Miss Baillie in the drama of the 
Bride. A deep-rooted regard for a gentle creature born of the 
same parents with ourselves is certainly one of the noblest feel- 
ings of our nature, and were every other feeling of the human 
bosom dead save this, there would still a bright hope remain 
that the fountain of virtue and principle was not yet sealed.—M. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
POETRY. 


The following lines from the New-York Courier are written 
bva young lady who frequently contributes to that paper over 
the signature of Worna. The editors of the Courier have 
been lavish of their praise relevant to these productions, and 
have even gone so far as to challenge competition by any wo- 
man in America. Norna has certainly written several 
pretty things, but’ we do not, in reality, think her entitled to 
such extravagant eulogy. The names and productions of ma- 
ny American women might be quoted in reference to this mat- 
ter, but we will give the verses without further comment, and 
let our readers appreciate their value for themselves: 


STANZAS. 
While softly falls yon silver ray 
Upon each sleeping thing, 
How sighs the spirit o’er the harp, 
As memory sweeps the string: 
To thee, to thee was breathed the fire 
That first awoke to song, 
And thine the last sad murmur now, 
That steals its wires along. 


Like the fair rainbow forms we trace 
Around the setting sun, 

On which we gaze vutileach tint 
Of loveliness is gone; 

Thus came the day-dreams of my youth, 
But brighter, lovelier far 

Than ever curled the golden cloud 
Around that sinking star. 


The laugh of morn, the midnight’s sigh, 
Were music to my ear, 

heard a deep and thrilling voice, 

_ Forever breathing near, 

Knelt to my heart's creations wild, 
Bright forms of purity, 

And loving, living, dreaming thus, 
How could I turn from thee? 


Oh never—and though thou art dead, 
No touch shall cross the chord, 
In solitude, like thine, my harp, 
Be all its sorrow poured, 
And mirth and youth and revelry, 
For heart and harp shall bring 
Only the spirit’s lonely sigh, 
As memory sweeps the string. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


The annexed article is bitterly sarcastic, and some of the lines 
are uncommonly strong. We hope the character addressed 
is. as we are told inan accompanying note, altogether ficti- 
tious, otherwise some of the expressions are scarcely to be 
tolerated. The writer evidently possesses talent, which we 
would be pleased to secure exclusively to our pages— 


FORTUNE TELLING, 
To an ungrateful Defamater. 


Lady! (for woman well may claim 
Atleast from me a gentle name,) 
Thou’rt kind in sooth to read for me 
One dusky page of destiny; 

And now ’twere well to give thee back 
A glimpse along life’s hurried track. 


“One of the herd I loathe and scorn,” 
Thou art not, but | may contemn 
A creature had she not been born 
Had ne’er won pity’s requiem! 
Wither’d and wasted art thou now— 
Gall in thy heart, time on thy brow-- 
Thy lip is pale with idle wrath, 
Thy mind is but a bubble broken, 
And shame and thorns are in thy path, 
{ know it, and thy doom is spoken; 
The tomb yawns widely for thee, and 
The earth is yearning for thy kiss, 
Blighted and ruin’d, doom’d and bann’d 
From every gleam of angel bliss: 
Away! away! thou soulless one, 
Thy being’s purpose is undone! 


Thou art a prophet, art thou? Fate 

Is sporting with thy destiny, 
And if thou art not desolate 

Thou soon, alas! too scon shalt be! 
Thou wasted wreck of strife and time, 

Why linger on life’s fitful stream, 
Thou canst not know a thought sublime, 
_ Thy being is a hurried dream; 
A curse is on thee, and thy breath 
Had better far be quenched in death; 
A curse is on thee, and thy doom 
Shall be oblivion and the tomb! 


Thou linger at the muse’s shrine? 

An intellect so mean as thine, 

Dream of the things that dwell on high, 
Rich imagings of mind and sky! 

Go, grovel with the tools of him 

Who fell from Heaven’s high cherubim! 
Go, lap thy tongue in slander’s heart, 
And be a worm—’tis all thou art, 

*Tis all thy being’s doom’d to be, 

Go, grovel! ’tisthy destiny! 


Thou art a minion now, and one 
’Twere infamy to sneer upon, 

A pander for the vilest vile, 

To whom integrity is guile; 

Thy fate ishis, and both shall fall 
Beneath the bitter curse of all 

To whom thy treachery is revealed: 
Away! away! thy doom is sealed! 


Farewell! our hate is even now, 
My curse is on thee, and thy brow 
Is darkening with despair: 
Farewell! my wizzard spell is done, 
Life’s sands to thee shall fleetly run, 
And death shall find us—— where? 


MADRID. 


The ordinary sights of Madrid are amusing. On entering 
in the morning by the gate of Toledo, or the Place De La Ce- 
nada, where the market is held, nothing is more striking than 
the confused mass of people from the country and the provin- 
ces, who, variously clad, are arriving and departing, going and 
coming. There, a Castilian draws around him with dignity 
the foids of his ample cloak, like a Roman Senatorin his toga. 
Here a cowherd from La Mancha, with his long goad in his 
hand, clad ina kilt of ox-skin, whose antique shape bears 
some resemblance tothe tunic worn by the Roman and Gothic 
warriors, Further on may be seen men with their hair confin- 
ed jin long silk. Others, wearing a kind of short brown vest, 
striped with blue and red, conveving the idea of the Moorish 
garb. The men who wear this dresscome from Andalusia.— 
They are remarkable for their lively black eyes, thee rapid ut- 
terance, and expressive animated countenances. At the corn- 
ers of the streets and places of resort, are tobe seen women 


|| preparing refreshments for all those who have no permanent 


abode in Madrid. 


On arriving, we observed long trains of mules, laden with 
skins, containing wine and oil; and large droves of asses under 
the care of one person, speaking to them incessantly. We 
were met by carriages also, drawn by eight or ten mules, or- 
namented with small bells. A single coachman guided them 
either at trot or gallop with wonderous dexterity, making no 
use of reins, and urging them forward with his voice slone, 
shouting most savagely. These mules are trained all to stop 
at the same instant by one long shrill whistle. They might be 
mistaken for teams of stags or elks, by their long taper legs, 
the height of their stature, and the bold lofty carriage of their 
heads. The shouts of the coach-drivers and muleteers,—the 
constant chiming of the bells of the churches,—the various 
dresses of the men,—the more than sufficient show of south- 
ern energy displayed by their gestures and loud sonorous cries 
in a language we did not understand,—their manners so unlike 
our own; ali contributed to give to the Spanish capital a most 
strange appearance to people accustumed to the quietness with 
which all is done in the north. We were the more struck with 
it, because Madrid was the first large city we had found peo- 
pled after we entered Spain. 

At the hour of the Siesta, and more particularly in summer, 
during the heat of the day, all this uproar ceased, and the 
whole city resigned itself tosleep. The only sound then heard 
in the streets, was the echo of the trampling of the horses of 


| some of our troops of cavalry, returning from, or going their 


rounds, or the drum of some detachment of infantry about to 
mount the solitary guard, That very drum had already beaten 
the march and the charge in Alexandria, in Cairo, in Rome,— 
and almost in every city of Europe, from Konigsberg to Mad- 
rid.” 


The following poetry, from ye Wen of Valencia, is very beau- 
tiful:— 

A MOTHER’S LOVE. 
Love!—Love!—there are soft smiles and gentle words, 
And there are faces, skilful to put on 
The look we trust in—and ’tis mockery all! 

—A faithless mist, a desert-vapour, wearing 

The brightness of clear waters, thus to cheat 

The thirst that semblance kindled!—There is none, 
In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 

Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 

A mother’s heart. It is but pride, wherewith 

To his fair son the father’s eye doth turn, 

Watching his growth. Ay, on the boy he looks, 
The bright glad creature springing in his path, 

But as the heir of his great name, the young 

And stately tree, whose rising strength ere long 
Shall bear his trophies well.—And this is love: 
This is man’s love!— What marvel?—you ne’er made 
Your breast the pillow of his infancy, 

While tothe fulness of your heart's glad heavings 
His fair cheek rose and fell; and his bright hair 
Waved softly to your breast!— You ne’er kept watch 
Beside him, till the last pale star had set, 

And morn, all dazzling, as in triumph, broke 

On your dim weary eye; not yours the face 

Which, early faded through fond care for him, 
Hung o’er his sleep, and, duly as Heaven’s light, 
Was there to greet his wakening! Yow ne’er smooth’d 
His couch, ne’er sung him to his rosy rest, 

Caught his least whisper, when his voice from yours 
Had learn’d soft utterance; press’d your lip to his 
When fever parch’d it; hush’d his wayward cries, 
With patient, vigilant, never-wearied love! 

No! these are woman’s tasks!—In these her youth, 
And bloom of cheek, and buoyancy of heart, 

Steal from her all unmark’d'—My boys! my boys! 
Hath vain affection borne with all for this? 

—Why were yegiven me? 


HILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1828, 


The Engraving we arecompelled to postpone until our 
next. The artist, for the past week, has been engaged in re- 
touching it, and introducing some figures which add great ef- 


fect to the picture. When completed, it will havea very beau- 
tiful appearance. 


ENEMIES. 


There is an epitaph conveyed in four words of an obituary 
notice on Brainard, copied into our paper a fortnight since, 
which is full of eloquence. The words are these, “Brainard 
had no enexxy.” How many men among the gifted spirits of 
the time, can pass away into the ‘shadowy valley,” Jeaving 
behind them such a record? To be “unassuming, unambitious” 
and gifted—the idol of the one sex and the model of the other, 
is indeed a singular, yet a certain evidence of high hearted 
worthiness and inimitable soul. Envy and enmity are so close- 
y allied, that where the first springs up, the last is certain to 


follow. Envy induced the arch enemy of mankind to seek the 
destruction of our first parent’s felicity, and nothing sooner ex 
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cites the hatred of the envious than the happiness or the geni- 
us of his fellow. It is almost impossible ever for the best and 
worthiest of men to keep themselves altogether free from ene- 
mies. There are some, whose dispositions are of a nature so 
different from those of others, that it is impossible to derive 
any satisfaction from their society. These first are cold, cal- 
culating and wily, and yet feign to be free, generous and open- 
hearted. ‘Their actions are all forced and fictitious, and their 
fawning the obsequious serveillance of a spaniel. ‘Their ob- 
servations are all prearranged and measured--nothing falls from 
them with spontaneous confidence. There is a hidden 
motive in every smile, and a smothered purpose in every 
action. ‘Their kindness is officious and affected, and the free 
and undisguised spirit will shake it off asa burthen. Itis such 
beings that from the natural current of character and circum- 
stances, become enemies to those of an opposite disposition, 
and it issuch beings that frequently effect more with scoundrel 
cunning and serpent like chicanery, than the free-hearted spi- 
rit will with infinite genius and boldness of enterprise, Thus 
it is that an index to character may be discovered even among 
aman’s enemies. Those individuals whose natures are conge- 
nial, who can participate with each other in the slightest pleas- 
ures, and sympathize in the most trivial thought, of a conse- 
quence, cannot unless by miracle, become totally irreconciled 
to each other. On the contrary, let men of different tempera- 
ments become connected in business, or through the 
force of circumstances be compelled to each other’s society for 
a long time, and you will find as little affinity to exist between 
them, after years of such familiar intercourse, as at its com- 
mencement. The calculating hypocrite and the open-hearted 
philanthropist, cannot become reconciled. For the most part 
a man’s enemies, unless both the parties be depraved at heart, 
are those opposed to him in principle and in disposition — 
There is another order of persons who treasure up the most 
hostile prejudices against particular individuals, merely that 
the latter, think them litt!e better than idiots, and treat their 
pretensions to knowledge and competition with unqualified con- 
tempt. The desperate efforts of such characters generally 
militate against themselves, and ina short time expose them 
to more glaring reprehension and disgrace. Of all enemies on 
the face of the earth, political enemies are perhaps the most 
violent, yet at the same time the most harmless. Their asser- 
tions against each other pass at so trifling value, that few take 
the trouble of listening to. much lessbelieving them. But it 
may always be relied upon, that when a political writer at- 
tempts aspersing the private acts and reputation of a fellow 
coutroversialist, without provocation, there is malignity at the 
calumniators heart, and the principles of his policy, may not be 
depended upon as patriotic. Another description of enmity to 
which human nature is liable, is that which arises from disap- 
pointed hope—anticipated praise, or detected competition.— 
When a man solicits your voice in his favour, and from cour- 
tesy you merely withhold in his presence, one against him, 
which justice compels you to utter, it frequently is productive 
of irritable feelings, and sometimes hatred and revenge. But 
the causes which create for a man enemies, be he however up- 
right and bland in his actions, areinnumerable. The good in 
the order of things, must oppose the evil—the corrupt oppose 
the incorrupt, and thus the guiltless frequently suffer for the 
guilty, and vice may for a brief season triumph over virtue.— 
But the day of retribution will come! Seldom even on this 
earth does villainy pass unpunished, and he that pours out the 
bitterness of a dark soul and an incensed spirit upon an unof- 
fending or an unfortunate head, will himself, some day quail 
and quiver when the storms of fate shall lower around him. 


American Conservatorio.—By acommunication in one of the 
daily papers, we are pleased to find that this institution is about 
to recommence its career of musical rehearsal and education, 
preparatory toa public oratorio, which will shortly take place 
The friends of the institution, we are pleased to state are ra 
idly increasing, and from the present auspices of the estabish- 
ment, there is every reason to believe the exertions of the gen- 
tlemen who have engaged in this scientific and patriotic under- 
taking, will be crowned with entire success. The first re- 
hearsal was held last evening—the members in general were 
prompt in attendance, and the spirit of perseverance and in- 
dustry was strikingly evidenced among them. We were espe- 


cially pleased with the choruses, and have seldom heard them 
surpassed, 


M. M. Noah of New York has been taken up by a certain 
party as a candidate for the office of Sheriff. He is powerfully 
opposed by the New York Courier and some other respectable 
prints. Noah struggles against the tempest vigorously, and the 
columns of the Courier and Inquirer are devoted almost exclu- 
ively to this contest. 


LITERARY. 


ACKERMAN’S FORGET ME NOT. 

This we believe was the first of those beautiful publications 
which have become so popular of late years, called annuals. 
The first Forget Me Not, appeared six years, ago and was 
brought out under the’supervisorship of Mr. Ackerman the most 
enterprising and extensive fancy bookseller in London. The 
success of the work was unparallelled, and the undertaking has 
been profitably followed up by numerous attempts as is gener- 
ally known, not only in England, but in this country. A copy 
of the Forget Me Not for 1829 is before us. It has been po- 
litely furnished us by the London publisher, to whom we return 
our acknowledgements. Nothing isso grateful to the feelings 
of an editor, as compliments of this character, especially when 
they are from beyond the Atlantic. The Forget Me Not for 
the ensuing year is brought out in its usual elegant man- 
ner and contains fourteen choice engravings, by the best for- 
eign artists, among whom are the names of Le Keux, J. Agar, 
Davenport, Leslie and Wallis. Several of these exquisite 
prints are truly admirable in design, and not to be surpassec in 
execution. The literary department of the work is conducted 
by Frederick Shobert, Esq. a gentleman of strong mind and 
handsome learning. Among the contributors, we notice with 
satisfaction, the names of James Montgomery, Mrs. Hemans, 
James Hogg, Mrs. Pickersgill, Barry Cornwall, Mrs Bowdich, 
A Modern Pythagorean, James Bird, Miss Emma Roberts, Mrs. 
Bray, the late Henry Neele, Bernard Barton, Miss Castello, 
Miss Mitford, John Bowring, Mrs. Cornwall, B. Wilson, Der- 
went Conway, Miss Eliza Rennie, Charles B. Sheridan, and ma- 
ny others of high standing in England, but not so well known 
in thiscountry. We desire not to make invidious comparisons, 
but we consider the general appearance of the Forget Me Not 
in no wise superior, if equal in elegance to the Atlantic Sou- 
venir and Boston Token of our own country. Some of the 
contributions particularly among the prose are of an high or- 
der of excellence. The poetry by an unknown hand, illustra- 
ting a most exquisite plate of the self-immolation of Martius 
Curtius by Le Keux is full of spiritand power. “Terence O' 
Feaherty” a sketch by a modern pythagorean, is full of humor. 
This author is particularly happy in this style of composition, 
“Tintagel Castle,” by John Mitchell Esq. is marked with strong 
thought. ‘The Cornets Widow” by John Bird, is a pathetic 
and well toldtale. Miss Mitford’s ‘Lost and Won,” is in her 
usual sprightly and graphic manner. ‘The Houri,” by Henry 
Neele is a chaste and beautiful production. In short there are 
many valuable, finely written and deeply interesting fictions in 
thiswork. The editor’s taste has been discriminately exercis- 
ed in mingling a proper quantity of proseand verse. The vol- 
ume contains upwards of five hundred pages, and at least one 
hundred various compositions. Among the poetry we noticed 
several trifles for which a reputable name most probably have 
gained insertion. The embellishments as we observed before, 
are by the first artists, and nost of them are not to be surpass- 
ed. On the whole the volume may compete with the choicest 
annuals of thetime. Wethinka few articles from well known 
and meritorious American writers, would prove an additional 
attraction. There should be no jealovsy on a point of this 
character. Locality of taient is never commendable. Messrs 
Carey, Lea and Carey are the agents for the Forget Me Notin 
thiscountry. To those who are fond of a beautifnl volume 
of light, choice and various foreign literature, we particlarly 
recommend this work. | It is a delightful remembrancer, 

Appealing by the magic of its name 
To gentle feelings and affections, kept 
Within the heart like gold. 


The Irish Shield and Truth Teller.—A few weeks since we 
copied into our pages an article headed **Smiling”’ from the ed- 
itorial columns of the New York Truth Teller, giving it the 


p-|| Proper credit. Subsequently we have seen the article copied 


extensively into other journals throughout the country. It was 
well written and likely to meet with many readers and admi- 
rers. By the last number of the ‘Irish Shield,’ a paper devo- 
ted to similar objects with the Truth Teller and published in 
the same city, we are informed the article is a gross plagiarism, 
and to illustrate the truth of this assertion the same article clip- 
ped from the columns of an old Belfast newspaper has been 
forwarded to us enclosed in the Shield. Weare not willing to 
believe the respectable editor of the Truth Teller guilty of 
such literary larceny as is here preferred against him. It is 
true the article forwarded to us by the Shield, is word for word 
with that which appeared as original in the Truth Teller. The 
editor of the latter journal informs us, that he received it in 


original communication, as such it was inserted. That it was 


not original with his paper, has been proven, consequently he 


manuscript through the post office, and believing it to be an |} 


— 


as been imposed upon. We are not anxious to widen the 
breach which a competition of interests seems to have created 
between these journalists. For them both, in their public ca 
pacities we entertain respect, and to them both we feel unde 
obligations for unsolicited editorial courtesies. The charge 
preferred by the Shield is deductive from the circumstance, yet 


there is every reason to believe that the Truth Teller has been 
deceived. 


The Ladies Literary Port Folio.--A very pretty affair, pub- 
lished twice a month at two dollars per annum, on a small hand- 
some sheet and devoted to the ladies. It will be conducted by 
Mr. Thomas C. Clarke with whose capacities for such an un- 
dertaking some portion of the public are acquainted, Accord- 
ing to the prospectus this little sheet is full of promise. The 
number before us is beautifully got up and well managed 
throughout. If the work is continued in the same style it will 
no doubt prove successful. We perceive W. G, C. is a con- 
tributor. He has done us some service, having written several 


tion he has formed, and for his sake wish the paper entire suc- 
cess. Had his name been substituted for that of the ostensi- 


ble editor, the work must, at all events;iajive partially succeed- 
ed. 


“The Critic” edited by William Leggett. The first number 
of this periodical is before us. It is handsomely got up, and 
contains some excellent and chastely written-criticism, ‘The 
editor possesses abilities which cannot fail to render the work 
one of merit. To those who are in want of a new periodical, 
conducted with discrimination and intelligence, we cheerfully 
recommend the Critic. 


The Philadelphia Monthly Magazine for November, being 

the commencement of a new series, is an excellent number full 

of nerve and.intelligence. We shall notice it more particular- 

ly hereafter. 


Arch Street Theatre Prize Address,—We are glad to per- 
ceive by some of the Boston prints that the community of that 
city are as much inclined to deprecate the under-handed man- 
ner in which the author of this address obtained the prize, as 
some of our own citizens. As to the production itself, it is a 
meager affair and could not have reflected credit upon many 2 
college novice. The following lines for example: 

So rival shores while saddening they behold 

Our young orb rising to eclipse the old, 

May with our greatness, find our goodness page,— 
We should like the benevolent Penn to explain these last 
four words. “Find our goodness page!” how vastly poeti- 
cal. 


Mrs.Austin and Mr, Horn commenced an engagement at 
the Arch street theatre on Saturday last. Notwithstanding the 
rain, the house was tolerably full, and the performance was 
much applauded. These admirable vocalists appear for the 
third time this evening. The entertainments are such as 
should attract a large audience. ; 


Mr. Booth took his leave of the Boston audience on Friday 
after having performed Orestes to the Hermione of Mrs. Duff. 
The association committee who conduct the affairs of the Tre- 
mont Theatre, have presented Mr. Booth a silver cup, as a to- 
ken of respect for his genius and accomplishments. Mr. Cow- 
ell will now take charge of the Tremont establishment. Mr. 
B. proceeds to the South. Mrs. Sandford has commenced an 
engagement at the Federal street theatre, where Mons. Leon 
has just concluded an engagement. 

Mr. Caldwell has returned to the Park theatre where he is 
now performing. The dancers, the Vestris and care at the 
Bowery. 

READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 

Miss Winchester has our thanks. 


The story by Willis in our first page is admirably told. It 
will bear an attentive perusal. 

To “L.” “M.” and the gifted author of the “Carib Cacique’ 
we are under obligations. This latter picture is written with 
power, and by no ordinary pen. : 

Dream of Youth” is a puerile affair. 

‘¢The Small Genius” No. 14, forthwith. 

‘The Cities of the Plain,” a review, shall have a place the 
moment we can find room for it. 

Our accomplished correspondent at Boston shall be immedi- 
ately attended to. We are flattered by his kindness. 

The article in New York theatricals, obligingly furnished us 
by our friend in that city, we regret to say, came too late for 
this number. 


“To —_——” has merit and shall appear anon. 


The poetry of ‘Melissa’ is objectionable in consequence of 
its length. 


excellent things for our paper. We are sorry for the connec- ° 
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- Would ever see me thus! but human things are con- 


\ - We 
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(For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
INTEMPERANCE, 
OR 


THE HEIRESS OF MONTROSE HOUSE. 
(BY MISS WINCHESTER.) 


What, in the whole routine of moral evils, can 
compare with that most detestable, degrading, and 
destructive of all vices, intemperance; and how sur- 
prising it is that man, capable as he is of observing, 
reflecting, and judging, and with so many proofs of 
the fatal consequences before his eyes, should ever 
be seduced into this fatal indulgence! 

He is sometimes hurried into it by misfortune or 
despondency of mind; but would it not be far better 
to engage in business and to cultivate en intimacy 
with cheerful and intelligent persons? This would 
not only soften the remembrance of misfortune, but 
blunt the sting of present affliction—make him a use- 
ful citizen, and confer on him health, competence, and 
along life. But how many are betrayed into it by 
indulging in the society of those who are familiar 
with the “into bowl!” The fatal draught is 
proffered them—nitre politeness induces them to ac- 
cept;--again it is presented, and from the same inno- 
cent motives, againaccepted. Thus are they imper- 
ceptibly led on, step after step, until at length their 
highest enjoyment is in the bowl, and they prostrate 


their fortune, reputation, health, and even their very 
lives at this fatal shrine! 


Oh! that all men would avoid the drunkard as they 
would @ poisonous serpent, or a devouring fire;—-that 
they would stamp his name with the disgrace and in- 
famy due it, and make him what he deserves to be,— 
an outcast anda wretch on the face of the earth. 

On a bleak, frosty morning in December, when all 
nature wore a dark and forbidding aspect, I was call- 
ed upon to visit a sick friend, who resided at some 
distance from the village. « Partaking of the gloom 
of nature, my thoughts were melancholy and full of 
sadness, nor did I observe that a human being was 
near me, until I was aroused by the voices of chil- 
dren. 1 turned and beheld two ragged, barefooted 
little creatures staggering under a heavy load of bro- 
ken wood, which they had brought from the distant 
grove, their clothing was not only much tattered,— 
but exceedingly slight, and their heads were altogeth- 
er exposed to the rigour of the season. 

I entered into conversation with them, and learned 
that they were the children of a poor ditch digger, 
who, however, seldom followed his calling, but spent 
most of his time at the village Inn. They said they 
had nothing to eat, except a small piece of brown 
bread which they had borrowed, and that their Mam- 
ma was quite ill. ‘They also said that their Pappa 
had been gone all night, and would soon return and 
whip them as, he always did after so long an absence. 
‘Then they sobbed as though their hearts would break. 

We had now reached a miserable hut which the 
children said was their home, and they requested me 
to calland see their Mamma. I entered the forlorn 
habitation, and found the interior far Jess inviting 
than the exterior. A dejected looking female sat 
over a mouldering brand, with scarcely clothing suf- 
ficient fora June day.. The whole furniture of the 
apartment consisted of a wretched bed, two broken 
chairs and a table which was ditto. I paused—such 
a complete picture of wretchedness was never before 
presented to my sight! But what was my astonish- 
ment when! recognized in the unfortunate female 
before me, the once beautiful and renowned heiress 
of Montrose House! When I last saw her I was a 
mere child, yet she remembered me, and taking my 
hand, she burst into tears. I could not refuse the 
tribute of my overflowing heart, and we wept to- 
gether. 


At length she said—‘Little did I once dream you 


stantly changing, and I have learned to fix my hopes 
on those above.” I inquired by what uncommon fate 
they had been thus reduced, and she replied—‘‘My 
husdand was one of the most upright and affection- 
ate of men, until he began to indulge in the society 
of the unprincipled,—then a powerful change came 


over his character; he neglected his family, his books 
and his business, and all his affairs went rapidly to 


ruin; he seemed to have drowned every thought and 


care in the exhilerating cup, and all my kindness— 
tears, and prayers, could not allure him from the 
dreadful poison. He ventured large sums at the ga- 
ming table, and in a short time declared himself in- 
solvent. My fortune was connected with his, and 
all went together. His habits of intemperance rap- 
idly grew upon him, and he soon became & confirmed 
drunkard. But I shall not long be here,’’ she con- 
tinued, casting a deplorable look about the desolate 
a partment,—“‘my husband’s unkindness, and the ex- 
treme sufferings which I am daily called to see my 
children endure, are greater than I can long survive.” 
As she finished these words, the door opened and her 
husband entered. He retained no traces of his for- 
mer looks, but the raven colour of his hair and the 
scornful smile which played about his lips. He was 
much intoxicated, and began to abuse his wife and 
children, notwithstanding the presence of a stranger. 
Knowing that a young female’s remonstrance would 
be altogether in vain, I silently dropped a few shil- 
lings into the wife’s hand, and left the house with the 
most bitter reflections on the consequences of intem- 
perance. 


Then, for the first time, it occurred to my mind 
that the fair sex were capable of doing much for the 
suppression of this dreadful vice. The gentlemen 
are making powerful exertions, and why should the 
ladies be idle? There are'many reasons why they 
should not, one, and not the least of which, is the 
influence they have over the other sex. Men are 
desirous of pleasing them, and will sometimes yield 
much to the persuasion of theireloquence. Again, 
women are the main sufferers, and isnot this of it- 
self a sufficient reason why they should employ their 
influence in the great work of reformation? I ap- 
peal to the shining eyes and feeling hearts of the fair 
patrons of the Album for an answer. 


GENEVIEVE. 
By Coleridge. 
All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed hissacred flame. 


Oft in my walking dreams do I 
Live o’er again that happy hour, 
When midway on the mount I lay, 


Beside the ruined tower, 


The moonshine stealing o’er the scene, 

Had blended with the lights of eve; 

And she was there, my hope, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve! 


She leant against the armed man, 

The statue of the armed knight; 

She stood and listened to my lay, 
Amid the lingering light. 


Few sorrows hath she of her own, 

My hope! my joy! my Genevieve! 

She loves me best whene’er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 


I play’d a soft and doleful air, 

I sang an old and moving story—- 

An old rude song that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 


She listened with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace; 

For well she knew I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 


I told her of the knight that wore 

Upon his shield a burning brand; 

And that for ten long years he woo’d 
The lady of the land. 


JT told her how he pined, and ah! 

The deep, the low, the pleading tone 

With which I sang another’s love, 
Interpreted my own. 


She listened with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace; 

And she forgave me that I gazed . 
Too fondly on her face! 


But when J toldthe cruel scorn 
That crazed that bold and lovely knight, 
And that he crossed the mountain W 
Nor rested day nor night-- ‘ 


That sometimes from the savage den, 
And sometimes from the darksome shade, 
And sometimes starting up at once 

In green and sunny glade; 


There came and looked him in the face 
Ar angel beautiful and bright, 
And that he knew it was a fiend, 

This miserable knight! 


And that, unknowing what he did, 

He leaped amid a murderous band, 

And saved from outrage worse than death,. 
The lady of the land! 


And how she wept and clasped his knees, 
And how she tended him in vain, 
And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn that crazed his brain. 


And that she nursed him in a cave, 

And how his madness went away, 

When on the yellow forest leaves 
A dying man he lay. 


His dying words—but when I reached, 

That tenderest strain of all the ditty, 

My faultering voice and pausing harp 
Disturbed her soul with pity. 


All impulses of sou] and sense 
Had thrilled my guileless Genevieve; 
The music and the doleful tale, 

The rich and balmy eve. 


‘And hopes and fears that kindle hope, 
An undistinguishable throng, 
And gentle wishes long subdued— 
Subdued and cherished long. 


She wept with pity and delight, 
She blushed with love and virgin shame; 
And like the murmur of a dream, 

I heard her breathe my name, 


Her bosom heaved--she stepped aside, 
As conscious of my look she stepped— 
Then suddenly, with timorous eye, 

She fled to me and wept. 


She half enclosed me with her arm, 
She pressed me with a meek embrace; 
And bending back her head, looked up, 

And gazed upon my face. 


*Twas partly love, and partly fear, 

And partly ’twas a bashful art, 

That! might rather feel than see 
The swelling of her heart. 


I calmed her fears, and she was calm, 
And told her love with virgin pride; 
And so I won my Genevieve,— 

My bright and beauteous bride! 


THE NOVELIST. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 


THE CARIB CACIQUE. 
[Continued. } 


Columbus pursued his coasting voyage for many 
leagues in search of ascite for a permanent settle- 
ment. After a few days’ sail, he disembarked in a 
luxuriant country, and the foundations of the city of 
Isabella were laid. The bustle and excitement at- 
tendant upon the discovery and possession of a new 
and beautiful country, where eager hope pictured 
countless scenes of ideal beauty and grandeur, which 
could never be verified, at last subsided in the 


Spaniards, and gave place to discontents and repin- 


ings. Though the most Juxuriant fertility clothed 
the generous earth, yet all was wild and uncultiva- 
ted. Unaccustomed to the simple luxuries of nature, 
the necessities of the Arragonese required houses to 
dwell in, and cities for protection, against the enmity 
which, they were even now conscious, their contem- 
plated system of oppression could not fail to provoke 
in even the most credulous and guiltless hearts-— 
They had adventured in this expedition without the 
remotest idea ofthe greatness of the enterprize, or. 
the honour which would to all posterity, accrue to 
them from being numbered among the first adherents 
of Columbus. Great and immediate gain, however 
acquired, was the one grand impetus of their thoughts 
and actions. Gold mines of inexhaustable exuber- 


> 
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ance rose before them, cities stood in their path gor- 
seous as the realms of Prester John; love sighed in the 
breeze song floated by every stream; and the luxurious 
indolence of uncalculated wealth invited them tothe 
enjoyment of an earthly paradise. Whatever awak- 
ens men from selfish visions of unbounded acquire- 
ment, and subjects them to laborious exertion, issure 
to excite their remorseless and vigilant hostility; for 
the desire of wealth, while it is the basest and strong- 
est passion of vulgar natures, is at the same time the 
least placable in disappointment, and the most cruel 
in revenge. This Columbus--the great and good 
Columbus was destined to exemplify for the tril- 
lionth time, when, failing in persuasion, he was com- 
pelled to command the dreaming Andalusians to their 
labours. With scowling brows and rankling hearts, 
they began the hasty construction of a city in the wild- 
erness, instead of possessing the palaces of their vis- 
jonary Cipangofin lands brighter than the Eden of The 
Innocent. The beautiful island, which, on their first 
arrival, seemed the very region of enchantment, be- 
gan to display its adherent pestilence; and, while his 
men fell around him, and discontent and insubordina- 
tion aggravated the terrors of unprovided disease and 
apprehended famine, Columbus mourned over the pen- 
alty of that primeval disobedience which had inflicted 
the worst of human suffering on countries the most 
Juxuriant and lovely. 7 

The ignorant andthe bigoted—the haughty and the 
scoffing have ever been the first to seek power and 
fame from the success of those whom they scorned, 
and insulted and trampled in their need. While Caz- 
adilla represented to the king the preposterous folly 
of the theory of Columbus, he despatched a vessel se- 
cretly to snatch the palm of discovery from the great- 
est of navigators. Ere Columbus had demonstrated 
the truth of his most patient thought and unexampled 
scope of mind, Fonseca, the tyrant of the cloister and 
the judas of the church, was ever prepared to despise 
and denounce the system, from which he hoarded un- 
reckoned wealth, and derived most ill-used power.—- 
The cavaliers, who exulted in Spain, and on the voy- 
age in an opportunity to render to Columbus the pro- 
foundest homage, were the very first to repine and 
rebel, when summoned to save by honourable exertion 
the diseased and despairing colony from destruction. 
Eager to appropriate the least particle of gold from 
the simple and unoffending islanders, but deeming 
necessary and manly toil, however meritorious, an 
inexpiable indignity to Castilian character, they re- 
volted against the orders of the Admiral, and arraign- 
ed the authority of the man, but for whose wisdom 
they never would have beheld the land of their future 
fame and fortune. 

Day by day new sickness assailed—new dissention 
was fomenta@@d—the groans and curses of disappointed 
and despairing men rose from every unfinished dwell- 
ing—-the uncompleted outposts and defences of Isa 
bella were feebly watched, not guarded, by a few ema- 
ciated soldiers—the haughty cavaliers execrated 
while they continued to exasperate Columbus—and 
the great Genoese himself, harrassed by ferocious fac- 
tions and worn down by ceaseless anxieties, sunk, at 
last, beneath the insupportable burden of his cares, 
troubles and unequalled toils of body and of mind. 

Such was the aspect of affairs in the Spanish colo- 
ny, when Caonabo stood ready to attack and crush 
the destined destroyers of his race. The fears and 
jealousies of other chiefs continued to defer the mo- 
ment of success till the arrival of a caravel from Eu- 
rope inspired decaying hope, and revived the faint- 
ing spirits of the Spaniards. The Cacique of Cibao 
beheld the unreturning hour of triumph pass away in 
silent agony; but he-was not the less resolved to live 
and die in implacable warfare with the usurping and 
tyrannical strangers. Never has the most civilized 
society, in its proudest periods of self-devoting patri- 
otism, displayed an instance of purer principle, more 
exalted ambition and mind undaunted by the most 
trying adversities, than that of the savage and heath- 
en Cacique of Hispaniola. 

From this menacing and almost desperate situation 
Columhus was most unexpectedly relieved by Alonzo 
de Ojeda—one of those reckless cavaliers and dari 
characters, who fascinate even by their falsehood, and 
attract involuntary admiration by astonishing ex- 


ploits, even while their unprincipled career excites 
our warmest indignation. To excite and enjoy the 
evanescent surprise and sympathetic terror of his Sov- 
ereigns, and the assembled nobility he had rashly 
traversed, in mid air, the Giralda of Seville; that is, 
he had walked to the extremity of a narrow beam 
projecting from the belfry of the cathedral, four hun- 
dred feet from the earth, gazed fearlessly down upon 
the hushed and trembling multitude, retraced his 
steps with an unquailing eye and an unfaltering tread, 
and returned to exult in the tnumph of his audacity. 
Though his stature was short and his person small, 
yet his courage was unquestionable, and his achieve- 
ments unexampled. Undaunted by opposition and 
undeterred by rivalry, he alike excelled in all the man- 
ly exercises of his age, and all the artifices of intrigue 
and cajolery which have characterised every era of 
society. Specious yet dissembling, quick to avenge 
a disfavour, yet cautious in its accomplishment; reck- 
less of all moral restrictions, and remorseless over 
deeds of the deadliest atrocity; at midnight he reigned 
at the revel, the prince of liberals and gallants, and 
rode forth, at morning, the hero of the tournament, 
and the favourite of Ferdinand. Unburdened by either 
natural cr moral fear, he hurried undelayed to sud- 
den consequences, and returned in triumph ere many 
of his rivals had prepared for their enterprises. As 
fascmating as he was false, as vindictive as he was hy- 
pocritical, the most cautious defences availed not the 
victims of his art—the most deliberate counsels pro- 
tected not the slaves of his dissimulation. It were dif- 
ficult,to determine the relative magnitude of his am- 
bition and his interest—his prodigality and his ava- 
rice—his revenge and his sensuality. Sudden in 
vengeance when its fulfilment was easy—yet capa- 
ble of the most protracted and irreconcilable hatred— 
his heart was evil—utterly evil, though his head was 
always clear both inthe discovery and perpretation 
of the worst of deeds. The Good, however injured 
and insulted, are ever placable on the least display of 
penitence; the evil, conscious of their utter undeserv- 
ing, never pardon—never forget even an allusion to 
crimes which they hourly perpetrate. Fearless, 
adroit and indefatigable in scenes of danger. haste and 
diffculty—though indolent, insolent and brawling in 
times of secure inaction—he offered himself now to 
Columbus not unconscious of that great Officer’s opin- 
ion of his character, but certain that his necessities 
would oblige the Admiral to employ him;—and_ per- 
suaded, moreover, that his policy would imperiously 
dictate to him the expediency of detaching from Isa- 
bella, on some wild scheme of peril, as many of his 
factious Companions as any expedition would re- 
quire. 

Accompanied by mary Cavaliers of St. Jago as 
reckless as himself, with their several retainers, Ojeda 
proceeded to accomplish his promises and prognostics. 
In the fastnesses of the hills, while not securely con- 
fident, though presently unapprehensive, he suddenly 
found himself and his little army inthe centre of a 
most formidable host of ambushed aborigines. A 
destructive flight of arrows, which sealed the fate of 
his bravest warriors, was the first signal of an enemy 
who never boasted ere he struck—who inflicted ere 
he professed to feel. Ojeda did not shrink from the 
conflict-—-though he paused, amazed at the wild and 
terrible courage of men without arms of defence and 
almost unprovided with those of offensive warfare: 
Caonabo seemed endowed withubiquity. Hiscrown 
of eagle feathers waved conspicuous over the insig- 
nia of every other chieftain; his arrow drank the life- 
blood of many a brave and self-confiding heart; his 
foot traversed withthout faltering, the most perilous 
precipices; and his war-cry echoed and re-echoed like 
thunderbolts over the wood of carnage. His men 
and his allies fought with the desperation of patriots; 
the Spaniards wondered at their prowess as they 
pierced, and shot and slew the naked dwellers of the 
forest; Caonabo encouraged and Ojeda rallied his war- 
riors to the attack; and the wild wilderness of Cibao 
resounded with the merciless screams of men mutu- 
ally devoted and devoting to destruction. 


But victory at last, hovered over the standard of 


ng|jthe Stranger. Science and skill—the fiendish wea- 


pons of civilized havoc and the atrocious inventions 


the rude defences of those whom the love of country 
and the enthusiasm of liberty alone inspired. Cao- 
nabo retired through the forest—und Ojeda abode 
upon the field of battle to number his slain and exult 
as he could in the possession of a broken portion of 
earth which was covered with his fallen friends. 
_Astonished though undismayed, Ojeda hurried to 
his tent. Was this more than doubtful victory to be 
the result of his confident protestations to Columbus? 
was this to be the termination of his voluntary daring 
adventure? was it thus that Don Alonzo de Ojeda 
should return to Isabella, subject to the scoffs and 
insults of those who gloried inhis abuse? “Better 
than that the worst of deaths?” thought he; ‘better 
that the poison of the red barbarian should drink my 
blood, and the arrow of the Savage vibrate in my in- 
most heart!” The pride of conscious intellect is 
transcendent above all other passions of our nature; it 
lives and breathes, exults and glows through ever 
kindling vein; nothing can vanquish—nothing subdue 
it. Persecution, defeat, disgrace—-the worst of all 
disaster—the worst of all calumny—-it bears with a 
lofty satisfaction that it is thus honoured by the unedu- 


cated and the unmannered—the knave and the fool 


the unprincipled and the abandoned. Though re- 
gardless of moral consequences; Ojeda was never in- 
sensible to intellectual; and in the silence of his tent 
he conceived almost momently in his fertile brain a 
project as daring in its design, as it wassuccessful in 


its execution. 
[To be continued. } 


VARIETY. 


SONG. 


Oh no—it never cross’d my heart 

To think of thee with love, 
For we are sever’d far apart 

As earth and arch above; 
And though in many a midnight dream 
Ye'’ve prompted fancy’s brightest theme, 
I never thought that thou could’st be 
More than that midnight dream to me. 


A something bright and beautiful 
Which I must teach me to forget, 

Ere I can turn to meet the dull 
Realities that linger yet. 

A something girt with summer flowers, 

And laughing eyes and sunny hours, 

While I—too well I know will be 

- Not e’ena midnight dream to thee. 


COMPASSION. 

There are two sorts of men who are incapable of compas- 
sion. The first are the great and rich, who, being ignorant of 
what want and oppression are, cannot be so sensible of misery 
as they ought. The second sort are those, who, being natural- 
ly hard-hearted, are insensible to the misfortunes of their 
neighbours. The first would be,in some measure, excusable, 
were they ignorant of the divine precepts, which the sacred 
writings hold forth to them concerning universal charity; but 
the second sort are totally inexcusable, since it js through cru- 
elty and malice that they look with consummate indifference 
on the miseries of others. } 


LOVE. 
Music is love’s first language. It will tell 
What the sealed lip refuseth utterance, 
Aud makes the poor man eloquent as the rich, 
And the avowal of the unlearned as clear 
As the philosopher’s. It hath no rule 
Of a polite observence to freeze up 
The natural fervor—it is like the wind, 
Breathed as the spirit listeth, and in tones 
Whose compass is the measure of the heart, 


RANK. 


The pride of rank or title is certainly one step beneath the 
other follies of this world. It seems to be the completion of 
human vanity and impertinenca, to consider it as a necessary 
point, to take the first seat at a sumptuous entertainment, mere- 
ly from the consideration of being possessed of a title. The 
elbow chair or the stool will equally display merit; and he, who 
occupies the latter, may probably have more sense and discern- 
ment, than he who lolls at his ease in the first. The man, who 
is not seated at table according to his rank, generally enjoys 
little comfort of his dinner. What folly! Is the soup better, 
when placed where his vanity Wishes to have a seat than at 


of refined and christianized barbarians availed over|| any other part of the table? 
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And stood as woman oft hath stood, 
where faithful hearts are proved! 
That I had bound a breast-plate on, 

And battled at thy side— 
It would have been a blessed thing, 
Together had we died! 


“But where wasI when thou didst fall 
Beneath the fatal sword? 

Was I beside the sparkling fount, 
Or et the penceful board? 

Or singing some sweet song of old, 


{For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
TO * * * 


Lady! the path that leads to fame 
Is carpeted with thorns; 

The wreath that crowns a glorious name, 
Corrodes while it adorns; 

But, oh! were every heart like thine, 
Pure as the morning sky, 

And every spirit so divine— 
A wish were immortality! 


The brightest visions often flow 
From fountains dark and lone, 

And sweetest feeliegs often glow 
O’er hearts that are undone; 

For, nursed in high and holy dreams, 
The poet’sthoughts become 

Like music-breathing, sunny streams, 
That wander into gloom. 


The soul, that like the wood-lark soars, 
Hath its abode below, 

And, while in rapture it adores, 
Its blisses turn to woe: 

The glowing sunbows of the heart 
From torrent passions rise, 

And, like the rainbow spray, depart 
Hope’s future fields and skies. 


*Tis not aloneto be the theme 
Of myriads’ talk and praise, 
That lonely minstrels ever dream 
And harp their thriftless lays; 
Their soaring spirits seek to rise 
And blend their visions high 
With all the charms of seas and skies, 
That float in rapture’s eye. . 


In wood or wild, in field or grove, 
‘Mid crowds, or all alone— 

This is the idle poet’s love,— 
And ’neath the eternal throne, 

In silence oft they bow, and throw 

° Their aspirations high, 

And keenly thrill the shafts of woe 

When fades their visionry. 


Oh, who would not forget the world, 
And leave, withouta sigh, 
The scene where every thought is whirled 
In floods of misery? 
“Who would not quit tumultuous throngs 
To bea star above, 
_ Where pass’d has all our ills and wrongs, 
And dawned eternal love? 
But, Lady, wisdom will not bear 
Society with all 
The high romance of earth and air, 
That dwells in Mulin’s hal); 
And it is sweet to know and fee) 
The charm of woman’s love, - 
When ruptures o’er the bosom steal, 
+¥ And waft the soul above. 
For, oh! though proud ambition fires 
’ The restless heart of man, 
¥et all his lofty soul’s desires 
Become his bane and ban; 
Though fame awhile may lead him on, 
And thrill his panting breast, 
He clings, at last, to thee, lov’d one! 
*Tis Woman makes us blest! 


GREEK FUNERAL DIRGE. 


A wail was heard around the bed, 
The deathbed of the young, 

A fair-hair’d bride the Funeral Chant 
Amidst her weeping sung. 

—“Tanthis! look’st thou not on me?—- 
Can love indeed be fled? 

When wasit wo before to 

would that I had follow’d t 
Ianthis, my beloved! 


In the shadow of the vine, 

Or praying to the saints for thee, 
Before the holy shrine? 

‘And thou wert lying low the while, 

The life-drops from thy heart, 

Fast gushing like a mountain spring!—— 
And couldst thou thus depart? 

Couldst thou depart, nor on my lips 
Pour out thy fleeting breath? 

--Oh! I was with thee but in joy 
That should have been in death! 


“Yes! I was with thee when the dance, 
Through mazy rings was led, 

And when the lyre and voice were tuned, 
And when the feast was spread; 

But not where noble blood flow’d forth, 
Where sounding javelins flew— 

Why did I hear love’s first sweet words, 
And not its last adieu? 

What now can breathe of gladness more, 
What scene, what hour, what tone? 

The blue skies fade with all their lights, 
They fade, since thou art gone! 

Ev’n that must leave me, that still face 
By all my tearsunmov’d— 

Take me from this dark world with thee, 
lanthis! my beloved!” 


A wail was heard around the bed, 
The deathbed of the young, 

Amidst her tears the Funera] Chant 
A mournful sister sung. 

‘‘Tanthis! brotiier of my soul! 
Oh! where are now the days 

That laugh’d among the deep green hills, 
On all our infant plays? 

When we two sported by the streams, 
Or track’d them to their source, 

And like a stag’s the rocks along, 
Was thy fleet fearless course! 

1 see the pines there waving yet, | 
I see the rills descend, 

I see thy bounding step no more, 
My brother and my friend! 


“I come with flowers---for spring has come!--- 
Tanthis! art thou here? 
I bring the garlands she hath*brought, 
I cast them on thy bier! 
Thou shouldst be crown’d with victory’s crown, 
But, oh, more meet they seem, | 
The first faint violets of the wood, 
And lilies of the stream! 
More meet for one so fondly loved, 
And Jaid thus early low, » 
Alas! how sadly sleeps thy face, 
Amidst the sunshine’s glow: 
The golden glow that through thy heart, 
Was wont such joy to send, 
Wo, that it smiles, and not for thee! 
My brother and my friend!” 


THE BEE. 


Bees gather honey from neglected flowers."* 


JEWS OF FRANKFORT. 


tend our airing to.that part ofthe town where all the 
Jews reside. The principal street of this insulated 
quarter, situated at the east end of the town, bears 
the name of Juden Gasse, is extremely narrow, and 
very filthy. Floors piled upon floors, to the number 
ofnine and ten, are to be seen in each of the connt- 
less houses made of wood, and biack with age, which 
form the street. It was actually swarming with the 
unshaven, the uncircumcised, and their kindred, sta- 
tioued before, and at the doors of their rag-shops, 
in a stateof filth which beggars description. How 
epidemical disorders are not engendered in such a 
place, is a matter to me of some surprise. And in 
the precints of this quarter the Jews were formerly 
shut up every night! At present they are at liberty 
to go any where, aud at all hours, and: settle where- 
everthey think proper. One of the Rothschilds, who 


“Asa matter of curiosity, we were tempted to ex-|| 


ily of that name, has availed himself fully of this 
‘emancipating regulation; for, independently of a very 


— house which we saw in the neighborhood of Ju- 
en Gasse, in an open space not far from the Jews 

hospital, and at the door of which some lackeys in 

sky-blue liveries loaded with lace made themselves 
conspicuous; he has a very pretty and showy villa 
on the outskirts of the town, immediately upon the 
grand promenade. The undeviating and uniform 
identity ofthe features and general character of the 
countenance, which accompany these singular people 
whereever they settle is certainly one of the most cu- 
rious phenomena in nature; climate and all those 
physical circumstances belonging to localities, which 
work such wonderfn! changes in the physical charac- 
ter of man, and are, as much as any other influential 
agent, the cause of those differences which constitute 
races,---appear to have no influence upon the peo- 
ple of Israel. The circumcised of Monmouth-street 
is as like that of Juden Gasse, as two individuals of 
the same nation canbe; let them be by birth and res- 
idence German, English, Russian, Portuguese, or 
Polish, still the one and only set of features belong- 
ing to the race will be seen equally in alJ.”——Dr. 
Granville. 7 


COLOURS OF THE SEA. 


The vatiety of colours in the sea seem to depend 
chiefly on the wind, the weather, and the reflection 
of light from the firmament. Its most usual colour 
is deep green; but in rainy or cloudy weather, and e- 
ven when it is looked down upon from an elevated 
point of sight, it assumes a dark blackish tint. On 
the Goodwin Sands, at the tide of flood, the water is 
whitish by reason of the foam. In the Mediterrane- 
an, again, it will appear for weeks together to be of 
a perfect azure. When the sun shines bright upon 
the water, the upper portion of the waves takes of 
purple or reddish hues; and when the wind freshens 
and a ship is under full sail, the waves often appear 
pale and bright. 


AN ANGELIC TWANG. 


Mahomet says he saw, in the third heaven, an an- 
gei so large that his eyes were seventy thousand 
days’ journey apart. This is the angel of Death, 
who has always before him a large table on which 
he is ever writing and blotting out. Whenever he 
erases a name, its possesser immediately dies. 


CONCILIATORY MANNERS. 


Napoleon’s letter to Savary, on sending him to 
Russia, is a good specimen of the acuteness of his 
mind in matters that a mere military conqueror 
usually knows nothing about. “Ia yo~s conversa- 
tion,” says he, “carefully avoid any thing that may 
be offensive.” For instance, never speak of war. 
Do not condemn any custom, or comment upon any 
absurdity. Every nation has its peculiarities; and it 
is too much the ‘habit of the French to compare al! 
customs with their own, and to set themselves up for 
models. This is a bad course, and, by rendering you 
obnoxious in society, it will prexent you from suc- 
ceeding in any thing.” 


 - 


THE WORLD. 


It is a sickening task to look abroad 

This dark and evil world! high hearts must bleed 
Beneath the torture---generous feelings turn 

To anguish ’neath the infliction of the vile, 

And the proud power of thought become a curse 

| Amid the meshes of men’s yillainies! 

Thus it hath ever been---and Heaven’s great name 
Must bear the dark reflection of man’s deeds, 

For with its holiness he covereth them. 
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